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L THB PBOBLEK 
1. xBonaifGB or rxennoNAL chumin 

When otHimutteee oi ihe White House Coniferenc^ on Child Health 
and Protection reported their findings as to the number ,of ch^dren 
who are ph^caU^ or mentally handicapped to such a degree that 
they are in nerious need of speciat educational proyision, educators 
were startled at the niagnitnde of the prohlem. When we are told 
that a helf million of the children in our elementary schools are men- 
tally so retarded that th^ requ^ special indiridualiaed instruction, 
that another half millitm'hnye defective hearing to the extent that 
they shoold be tang^t H{i reading^ that a hundred thotmand of our 
crippled ddldrea need special edncationhl treatment, that there are 
fifty thousand ‘whoee vision is so impaired tl)^ ai^t oonservation or 
Braille methods tiionld be employ^, and that umee-quarters of a 
millioo ate iid)ndged bdiavlor problemi, our minds stagger under the 
loed dPtwqgirdiem atic^' fignm Yet jra th^ is not all In 
ordw to oolllplets the ^ktni^ add to thm figoree the estimate of six 
to eight iniUhii tidldteii of echool ags who are saflerii^ from mulnt i. 
trition, tidwrat^ or Cardiio diffic^tien Add to ***<>!« 

slso the epiU^ci^ loitiinately few| in number. Add to them tiM 
speech dejh^e«% to nmh dbe millioa mark. Fioktiy, 
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add a half million or more *■ who, no leas than handicapped childt^ 
need special consideration because of their exceptionally hi|^ mental 
ability. 

Individual investigators, working independently, tend to confirm 
in general the findings of the White House Conference, although 
there is wide variation in the interpretation of what constitutes men> 
tal or physical deviation which is serious enough to demand special 
provision in segregated groups. Hilleboe, after making an inten* 
sive study of 45 investigations as reported by 24 writers and of 146 
estimates made by 89 authorities, concludes that " more than 11 per 
cent of the school population deviate so much from the nonllal as to 
require special class facilities, and that over 46 per cent, in addition, 
deviate enough from the normal to make remedial attention in the 
regular classroom necessary.” * He reaches this conclusion by 
for each type of deviate, the median of all available estimates in' 
order that undue weight may not be given to extreme cases. ' He 
recognizes, however, the statistical weakness involved in such a pro- 
cedure and offers his findings as an approximation at best. 

The difficulties inherent in the task of ipaking any aqcurate esti- 
mate of the number of physically or mentally atypi<^ <^dren can 
easily be accounted for. Lack of careful scientific enumerating fa- 
cilities, absence of con^>arable definitions, variability in etanda^ 
and inadequacy of samplings are among the problems which we face 
in the attempt to find out what the tiue extent our program of 
special education should be. In A H^th Survey of 86 Cities,* the 
American Child Health Association points out thht " one of the most 
obvious weaknesses disclosed in the survey is the lack of stuidardizap 
tion in the definition of a defect and a correction,^ and th^t. there- 
fore it is most diflicult to secure comparative figures on the preva- 
lence of physical defects. Actual variations in regional oonditiona 
likewise contribute to variations in the figures which have been given 
out. In the field of mental deviation the problem is lees marked, for 
standardized instruments of measurements have been developed hi 
the intelligence tests which give at least a comparative basis of esti- 
mate, whatever their limitations may be from the sodological poult 
of view. Yet evmi here authorities differ as to how large dr how 
small a percentage o{ ^dren should be assigBed to special dassm 
for the mentally defective on the one hand and for the, mental]^ 
gifted on the other. ^ 
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In the midat of thorn difficulties and discrepaiicies, the White 
House Ckmlerenoe offers the latest aathoiitatiTe figuree sesolting 
from yean of painetaldiig research on the pert of oommittee mem- 
bers.* oonatitiite a startling index of the sopreme seriousnees 

of the problem of the excepti<mal child, as well as an unquestioning 
challenge to ocmtinne our research, to refine our methods of enumer- 
ation, to establish our findings, and to adjust our educational pro- 
gram in aooordanoe >with them. The very f a<^ that there hasj>een 
a White House Conference on Child Health and Protection and 
that the needs of the -handicapped child occupied a foremost place, 
in its deliberations is one of th^^ost significant developments that 
have contributed to the cause' of [^)ecial education in recent years. 
The light ol public ocHUtfieration more than ever before haa been 
focused upon the child who is different and upon the, importance 
of providing educational opportunities which sHaI] be bas^ upon 
hit needs rather than upon our convenience. 

Yet, however |dgmficant and far-reaching the sessions of the con- 
ference have been, the records of itd activities will be little more 
than another book upon oar shelves unless educators throughout the 
country— in State, city, and county— carry on a persistent campaign 
to realize the ideals embodied in that lart master expression of its 
principles, The Children’s Charter. Most gratifying is the news 
that a State conference on child health and protection has just been 
called by the Governor of the State of Indiana. This is the first 
of its kind whidi has followed up for local purposes the delibera- 
tions of the national conference. It is expected that other States 
will follow the example of Indiana, and that each one of them will 
m a r sh a l all available forces for an aggressive program.* 


a. BOOIGLOGIOAI. ASFBOTB 

This army of children who are to-day serious deviates in mental, 
physical, or temperamental traits will (me day become an army of 
adults and a very real part of the great citqpenry of our democracy. 
Shall they be a oonirffniHnff part of our social life, or shall they 
become IkinlitiM that will drain the resources of sodetyf Shall we 
spend our money t6-d^ to educate them ari^t,.h> social efficiency, 
or shall we spend it TOr almshouses, hospitals, reformatories, and 

• The pWMiUacM «( «UUm te nmS of wftdsl odnmtlowd WpvWoB wblA ooamlttMo 
of tko WbltO' BoQso OodCwomo oftHOd on w liopfeidfir dtflotont, S por ooot; 

■oouuy gttM, • 0Mit{ MiBd ud partfoUr itnihf. 0.1 pw Mat; and haid of 
boa^ f POT etatt woMk SeSietiv«. 4 pat aaati mMpM, 0i4 par cant; bahavtar 
pcoUeia% S per 4Mt; nalaoBclahad, eardlae tnlianWIon M W* . . awtoaiiaataly SO par oaat. 

^ JS^ ** ievwal Oder mUm hen alnaf^ Mlaarwi 

de laad fodMela otillse Wktta Boaia 
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priBoos to boose them lichen 41 mj im groval Ottr iMi wMitotiMie 
questions will be nrpTWiind in die prafisiflits which we on wtUiig 
to make frarthem while th^ ere still diildien; in the Boeenly witii 
which we shall undertake to caphnliie their powers end 
their handicaps; in the effectiveness with winch we ]dan to edocste 
them in those things whi<di they can do and to prevent the helpless- 
ness that results from la<h of training; finally in the skill wkk which 
we diagnose their difficulties <and avert tbs unsocial attitiidee that 
are the outcome of maladjustment. 

The ezoepticmal diild is most certainly an.eoonoinic factor. Ai 
intelligent consideration of the iasues involved hocli that poiiit of 
view alone would fdroe us to douMe and redouUe our effcnrts to 
bring to him those/ facilitieB which will hdp him to realiae his 
maximnm capacity despite his handicap. The aoperintaideat <ff the 
Wrentham State School, Massachnsetta, states the issue moat effeo> 
lively when he says: society does not keep mentally defideot 

children bn^ in a ocmstniotive way during the whole of tiieir achod 
lives, they, in a destructive way, will keep aoekty busy during their 
adtdt lives.” ' Amd what is true of the mentally defective child in 
this respect ii^^Bewiae true of the blind and the deaf and the cripided 
and the persofluty deviate. 

Trt surely our national ctmoeptun of eduoational oppoctunity n 
not limked to the economic aspecte akne. If the educational phil« 
osophies of Dewey, of Kilpatruk, of Bode, and of other natbnal 
leaders agree in any one phaae more than in another, it is in the 
emphasis that is placed upon the ahSd and upon his wel&ve or * 
chad, Hafpiness, contentment, adjuatment, achievement^-ffiese aie 
some of the key words whkh appfy to the ednoetian of evoy dii]^ 
no less to the handicapped than to the normaL If the medium whidi 
will secure such results for one group ffiuls with another, then it is 
the medium that should be changed, not the result But tb|^ xesiffi 
always is tube expressed in terms of the ehUd rather than ckUdrtj^ 
in terms ml indkndtici ckUd Ufe^ child ottftodn, ehdd cuceett ip - 
keeping with hu ability to suoo^ rather than in terms ol,oiai|^ 
group standards of achievement / . , 

A twofold service, then, is the oQcnerBhHie'npon which any fjxogjnm 
of ednentioo is built that cnosiders the spemal needs ot iiie ,exoip> 
tional piq[>il: Service to*Uie d^d and service ip society* 
an ineztricabty interwoveiL Neither cme can suihr vnlho^ 
the other. The nee^s of ^ ere reflected in file imdM 
Both are paramemnt condekratkoe ie die weUMe eff thorlM^ ; 
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Oigtoii^ piiObSie «fi6itB been mtde to leech the needs 

qf exoeptiooel duldren aio cantered in the three iqajw units of oar 
edocatioiul tod gerenunenUl wyutemz The State, the county, the^ 
city. Of theee three the State has been the pioneer, sinoe the initial 
steps in providlni; tor ertreme deviates were tahm fay State legida- 
tares throoghont the ooantry, Mneh progres B has been realized 
since those first eosctments were made. Paiticnlarly in the last 
decade has the State began to aBsnme raaptneibility whsch angnrs 
well lor fotore idiieveioentB in the ednoation of erroeptional 

Mdnk 

L 8X4X1 BBamawTiir. eoBoou . 
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Until eooiparatitcfy reomt years the onl^ pnfadie provision that 
was made for exe^>tk)fial dtOdren was diat initiated by the State 
throagh the mediaffl of its residential ecbooli. The feehle-miiided, 
the Umd, the deal, the delinqaeat, who eoold not be taken care of 
at home, were ooi^pegated in instkotioiia iHine eome attempt was 
made to give snitable traimi^. With the piwring of the years these 
iDstitiiti<His ere beearaing sihoob, their obfect i ve e are becoming edn- 
cational, their msQiods of am begfaming h> follow the 

accepted principles of edncationid psydiolosj. Progrem in some 
sections of the eonntry and in some inditranal sdrooli has been 
vastly greater than in others. Tet we seem to be slowly bat smelj * 
approadiing tile time when tiiese State rendential sdmok for the 
edocation of eaoaptiooai ohildrm diall he a pert ef the great State 
edocational aysten, m nmj easm ander tiie ^Kreet oontrid of the 
same State board of edocation which govema other educational ac- 
tivities of the State. Particnla^ ia tide bwa with raferenoe to 
nhools lor tim daaf and the blindi In Oatifeniia, Idaho, Iowa, 
Looiaiaiia, Moataaa, OUoi, OUahoma, end Wynmbig aadi an ar- 
rangement already holda fat one or moie of the types of the apeetal 
schools of the St^* The snditort aimiHl lipeii of tibe St^ of 
Ohio (19^) italmd wil|i refewnee to the IBtata aqheol for the daef 
that **tilpe aebool et p a w sa nt is e dividop in tiie dapeitmani ol eda- 
cation, f arty fiesaittl psawa da f hMmg Hi' p ni|iot» flam.^* 

It is f to gnmtioiM h ^y traa that fhs imUbm of tiis handkalipad 
child haet^^^iy^M tniidfeaViti'^^^ Ito peydgiog^ 
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phases as wall as its eduoatioiia] aspecta. But so also has tha proh 
lem of the normal child, and thoae who advocate the mdusion of 
special residential schools under general State educational rapervi. 
sion point out that adequate educational provision for dU children 
involves consideration of health and remedial physical or medical 
measures wherever such are needed; that the primary need of the 
handicapped child is just such a ocmoprehensive educational program 
adjusted to his special needs; that only in so far as, his handicap 
requires should ho be separated from the normal eaq>eri6noe8 of 
normal chUdren; and that all efforts made in his behalf — ^whether in 
State residential schools or in city day schools— should be 
under one unified form of control It is for this reason that in Cali- 
foniia not only has the government of the State schools for the deaf 
and for the blind been placed (in 1931) under the State department ! 
of education, but, in order to insure further coordination of all activi< 
ties per t a ining to the education of deaf children, the principal of 
the residential school was also (in 1938) charged with the responsi- 
bility of superyidng day-school classes for the deaf in the cities of ’ 
the State. This is the first State in which unified supervision has 
been realized to such extent, furnishing, however, a dear indication 
of the trend of the development which is talring place. 

The function of State residential schools is coming to be 
ingly recognized as a service for those extreme disabilitiee which 
can not be adequately taken care of in local communitiee« The super- 
intendent of the Wrentham State School (for the mentally deficient) 
in Massachusetts states in his annual report of 1989, — 

work thus Indlcatsd lior tbe Instltotloiial aduKd la educatloci ttalnini ^ 
of the cbildren on low mental levds; tnlnlnf and education of wiai>«^U y j 
retarded <dil\dren on the hl|^r levels who are deOdent in, social s 

■od who are Ukety to acQoln habits whldi will prevent thyin firoin hecomloz I 
•odally adjusted In the community; the training and education of j 

retarded diildren on the h(|iier levels whose bomes can not pi^de Uiem with J 
the proper care snd snpsrrlslon or whoso homes are so «ttnaf iP d them ^ ? 
chlldrm can not avafl thsms^vos of the advantages of a daaa* ^ 

From Indiana ooinea a similar coiiVictiaB:^ \ 



The ftsblMnlndsd are too mimeroua and tbUr pvoUttttS aia too 

to he solved hy Instituthmai cste and ttalniiik;' Qnrtahi types ate 
properly instil uttonal taeeaL The pnbUe-sdiool system most prepare to 
Its ahare of tbs hmden preparing aoms of, them difldreo Iha jfiMi battlea 
It la doe each child that he have an opportnnUy to make, tha-ipost of his 
POBsIhUlties, An d when the ddld has finlehsd his edbool osrstf, courts 
and the aodal agepdsa ahonld aid In his cooBmuotty. adJmtm^ ad- 
justment be p s as i tli, ' When, the nature eam m 
can not functlaa and idJuatment Is topoaaibla thm ji^ |litn 
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be be oonunltted to • Stete Initltuttoik Of mch tnw tiwc* will alwaji W a 
goffldeot noiabw to fill a4 Initltationa tbe State maj boUd.* 

The soperintendent of the Walter Fernald jState School, also in 
Massachusetts,' mnkQs the stetement that "we no longer see the 
necessity for institutionml care for more than 10 per cent of the 
feeble-minded. Ninety per cent * * * i^uld be recognized and 

provided for by the community in its school program.” 
Whether these percentages be considered final or not, it is a fact 
that community care of its mentally retarded children in public* 
school classes increased more than 1!^ per cent during the interval 
from 1922 to 1927, while the number of inmates reported in State 
schools for the feeble*minded increased during the same . period 
about 2fi per cent Both types of schools are unquestioningly needed. 
The State which is^e most progressive in providing for one will 
also make the most adequate provision iw the other. Thus it 
accomplishes two outstanding results: (1) The fbeteringpf the social 
development of the mental retardate in the ordinary group environ- 
ment wherever sacl\^is<«po88ible; ^2) the reservation of l§tate custo- 
dial care for the most urgent cases needing segregation. Inciden- 
tally sudi a plan also serves^to fblieve the congeation in the State 
schools and to reduce the long waiting lists which how obtain 
almost everywhere. 

The same general sentiment has been expressed with regard to 
those having defects of hearing. A ocunmittee appointed in 1927 
to make a survey of the New York State schools for the deaf de- 
plored the fact ^at " the deafened pupil, the go-called semimute, 
the adventitious 4md congenital cases do their work side by side and 
live in close association day after day. Generally speaking, while 
they (the partially deaf) may depend upon speech for communica- 
tion and sight for understanding, their ears are required to do little 
service beyond short periods of practioe with instruments of amplifi- 
cation.”” Moreover, in such close association the hard-of-hearing 
child habitoally heara the distorted speech of the deaf children, 
which in itw^ is instrumental in crippling his own articulation. On 
the basiB of^th^ and other facts. Dr. Emily A. Pratt, eye and ear 
specialist. New York State Department of Education, recommends 
that. the reifKmsibility for the deafmted child be pla<^ "where it 
belongs in the regular school system of the locality' where the child 
resides, thus leaving the schools for the deaf to take care of the 
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de«f.” *• As « matter of ftiet, totally deaf children have become the 
problem of the pablio day school as well as of the residential school. 
In every oommimity will be f^nnd those parents who are unwilling 
to send their children away from home. Moreover, in some States 
schools are madeqnate or unprovided Ckmsequehtly nmnerous city 
school systems have faced the necessi^ of miAing some provishsT^ 
for such deaf children as they have in their midst. Yet,>as Boi^r 
Pratt indicates, an even greater responsibility is with the child who 
possesses some resddnal hearing in' oi^r that he may have the 
oppoitu^y of using it and of developing it to the utmost in a 
normal ibivironinent. 

This principle, which holds for the mentally retarded and for the 
hard-of>hearing child, is applicable also to the child with defective 
eyesight, yet not so blind that he needs institutional care; to the 
child who is anaemic, nudnonriahed, with a tendency to tubercular 
infection, yet not sick enough to find admission to a hospital; to the 
child who is crippled, yet who can learn to help himself in many 
ways in the ordinary school environment; to the child who presents 
a behavior proUem, yet not so senous that he needs to be segregated. 
Segregation in St^ residential institotions is thus primarily re- 
served for tooee disabilitiee which force themselves upon the atten- 
tion of scwiety through utter incapacity to cope with the demands 
of the social group. This is toe conviction which seems to be grow- 
ing more and more in toe minds of edncatora and which is fmidainen* 
tal in the development of our program of special education in local 
school communities. 

S. STATS ATrrUUBiasnoW or SPBOIAL 
e 

The inevitable outgrowth of the limitatiefns sei^ upcm the enroll' 
nmnt of State tep da ntial echools must be the organization of ^uca* 
tional faoihties within local school systems which will comply with 
toe varying needs of handicapped duldrsn. In the promotion of 
such a program State kgialatnres htva played a aignj^M part 
through the eiio(mrageiiieiit;t^t comes f^ official State tuthori- 
aation. Of 100 legitlatiye enactments reported by Kunzif, in his 
Public School Edumdhm of Atypical OhUdreo,>« authoriziiig toe es- 
ts M is hUient of qiecuJ clasMs to local echool ^ystemg respective 
types of ezoeptioiiid ohildroik»‘ the fhet one dates babl^ but 
slmost 50 per oert of tli^ have taheii piece stoee JWD. TV) date 
(January, 1581) stub kgistotibn bito been e to 96 St^ bl 


I . i . i n w . i i|i m , I I „ 
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A Construction Unit in a Class for Mentally Retarded Children 
(Lincoln School, Teachers College, Columbia Cniversity, New 
York City) ^ 




Mentally retarHe<l children fre<iiienlly And in iiittiuial activity an opiKtrtnnity for self-ex i»ress ion 
and contribution to the world's work. Academic 5ch(H»I subjects are only one pha*-© educa- 
tion. These I>o\s are enjoy inft another phase which is better .<uile<l to their individual neeils 
and more iiD]K>rtaDt for theu- own iimkimum development. 
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the Unioii, applying to rariOiis grcKips of papils, and tmder varying 
conditicInB. In 7 of these S6 l^tesy the rety first law of its kind 
has been passed once 1920. The nul]aA)er of States now giving legis- 
lative approval to the organization of special classes for the respec- 
tive groops is given in Table 1, coLonms 1 and 2. 

TiBia l^lfnmb^ of gkk»ff legioloHve authorUnUon and tpeoial 

oM aid to tptolol edvoation tn local tohool ap$tem»* 


■7T 


Typeolpopa 


Blind or pertiftny nalng. 
Deaf or bird (4 beartag^. 

Crippled. 


MentiUj daieeUre Ill" 

Angmk^ talypa leQe, oardbo. 

Speech • ... 

BehtTlor problemi 

Mentally gillfd ... — 1*1. .II 


ToUl^axiiQbw of 0 tat« pitifMbig iDr ODi qr nm 


Nomber of Stitii 


LegislitiTO 

MithorlBk* 

Uon 


19 

19 

10 

10 

12 

11 

:* 40 

. 4 


Spedil 

flnanrilpl 

ild 


13 

14 
12 . 

a 

4 

a 

a 

2 


16 


• D«to Crom Kbinlb Ol>i Ott. - K- 

Such legislative enactments are of two general types — ^permissive 
and mandatory. The former recognizes the need for special classes 
but leaves to the local oommunity the decision as to whether they 
shall be established or not. The latter reg^res that they be estab- 
lished under specified conditions. For purpose of illustiaticm) two 
typical laws are died: 

Indiano^—Tloe board of sdiool tnutees • v * is hereby aothorlnd to 
eetaDliab and ongniae (vodal dassea, as a pert of the pabUc-scHo<4 system 
* * * f<» cblAcn who • * * <m .aocoont of physical disability can 
not be taught adviuitainoQaly in tile regular d a s s os of such school corpora- 
tion, whoieTer 10 or more cbUdron of any msdal'tiype ate, found • * • 
who will profit by a tgrpe of tastmetloo dliUrant from Oiat glvea In or afforded 
by the regmar FlSa s ss .r.-i f sdiowa». Act$ of Gatorol AnomMip, ISfft, ohawter til. 

.PofMiayliiim^r— Ahe cofiAly ,or district superlnteodeat of achods ahsit nib* 
mit to the board or boards of scluNd d^sctois p^ans for establishing and 
maintaining qteoial dbrnaea in the public schools or ^pecb^ pnbllc schods for 
the proper edncatloh and trafrJnd of all mc£h children reported to him as 
fit subjects foe special edueatlw and training;* aui tt shall be the duty of the 
board of dlrectOfS of snj: district bavliif aodl children toproride and nmtn»|iiw , 
or to Jointif provlda. snd an s lp ta tn irith Mdgbhorlnt districts, sodi special 
classes or aeliOolfM-^oHw #f 19MS^_^p, 4$, ae^tUm lilS. 

Asids' li^ iii s i4f t tiw y or permis^iW nstute of the sot, these 
two Uw8 ;^||i|^;,sli||p{.i^ onfy for jA^yacslly * 

handiest^ thb 8^^ * * 

chiidi«i‘it#^ tsii fit 
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for All children “ of exceptional physical or mental conditi)^” This 
is the most comprehensiFe type of law hitherto enacted ^ritffrefer- 
enoe to the education of exceptional children, since it could well 
include the exceptionally gifted child and the behavior problem as 
well as the mentally and physically handicapped. California and 
Oregon have laws which have been similarly interpreted; while 
Wisconsin’s’ law includes various physical defectives, the mentally 
subnormal, and the gifted.” It is sigmficant that these are the only 
fow States which have as yet sponsored legislation for the gifted 
child. In actual practice even these four would be the first to con- 
fess that they are lagging far behind the demands of the situation. 

Students of State school administration tell Us that it is the func- 
tion of the State to encourage, to stimulate, and to guide the develop- 
ment of educational practice in the counties and cities wi thin its 
borders; to give assistance and general supervision in the new ven- 
tures that express thoughtful and intelligent progress in local com- 
munities. The growing number of State enactments relative to the 
establishment of sj^ial classes is an indicatitm of the interest which 
the States are taking in this aspect of their educational functpns, 
and in making provisions for^ those who can not profit by the 
ordinary school curriculum and methods of teaching. 

a. STATK 8UPPOBT OP 8FBC1A1. njUM»g 

Helpful as is the expression of State authorixation through legal 
enactment, it fails to give that tangible assisUnce which is needed 
in so many com mun ities and which must necessarily take the form 
of a financial appropriation designed to help in covering the excess 
cost of special classes. The legislatures in some States have appre- 
ciated this fact, substantiating their approval of the establishment of 
special classes by special financial assistance for their maintenance. 
The totkl number now granting such State aid for one or more types 
of classes is 16, and the group is growing at each legislative session. 
Table 1, column 8, shows how many are at present malring special 
financial provision for each typ^ of pupil 

Legislation providing financii^ assistance is drawn up on three 
^fferent bases of apportionment: (1) Per pupU; (2) per class; 
(8) total excess cost. The following quotations, aU taken from re- 
cent State.enactments, wHl Ulustrate each of these thtee types: 

triwoiMto.— In excess of $7<> per child • • • the amoont appoitlooed 
to anj board shell not be Id excess of the foUowlnt • • *: (sT for each 
pnidl residing In the district and sttsmUng • • • •och daj school • • • 
or • • • class M exceptionsl children flOO, for ths deaf or bUnd 2208 
for children phyi^lly disabled |300.; (I) for esch pnpU residing outside the 


oOdals. 


littri^ivtattott of tibive luivi, tmmd 
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district, Imt within the Btata^ srtto attends * • • neh daf school or class 

* * * 9400, &>r diildrcn physicallj diaabled |46a (Transportation for the 
physically disabled is also famished.) — Law$ of IFleooaiia, iW7, chapter 488^ 

ilorjftcnd.— Whoever the dty of Baltimore or any ot the coonties of the 
State shall provide q>ecial schools or classes for sodi physically handicapped 
children' • • *,1116 city or counties so providing the same shall be ^titled 
10 recdve from the State of Maryland • • • the sum of |2,000 for each 

such class, provided tbat each such class shall be composed of not less th«n 
10 physically handicapped children.— Aforyiond General Lavot, chapter ISi, 
tection 2S5 B 

Indiana,— Any scbo<d corporatiOD which establishes . • • • special classes 
ss provided for in this act shall be entitled to be relmbnmed by the State in 
•n amount eQoal to tluee-fonrths of the cost of instractlon in such special 
classes in eeoe$$ ot the cost of instruction of the saiile nomber of children in 
the regular clasaea— .del# of Indiana General A$$embly, chapter til (iff?). 


Tins is not the place to discuss in detail the merits and the weak- 
nesses of the laws which are in operation in the several States. 
Uniformity or standardization is as utterly lacking. Not only 
the amount of State reimbursement but also fha number of specif 
types sharing in it varies from State to State. Note in Table 1, 
column 8y for example, that^^only half as many States assist in the 
education of the nxe&tally defective as in that of the physically 
handicapped, while the mentally g;ifted are at the very bottom of 
the Ust. The amount speciBed, even £or the same group, varies 
from one hundred to several hundred dollars per pupil in those 
States which have adopted this basis of apportionment. Some 
States give the same amount of assistance to all types, regardless of 
handicap or of comparative*costs. 

These are pioneer dajrs, in which we are working out a problem 
that calls for scientific experimentation and research. The basic 
principles, which are being emphasized by rtudents in the field as 
necessary factors to be considered in such research, may be stated 
thus: 


1. The State »hou24 assume a share of the financial responsibility 
of educating exceptional children in public-school day classes as weU 
as in the residential schools of the State. 

2. AU types of exceptional children are entitled to a share of con- 
sideration in the reunbursement which the State makes. 

8. The ocnnparttiveco^ of educating the re^>ective groups should 
be an essential consideration in apportioning funds. 

4. Rural areas should be given special encouragement in prpviding 
for the handicapped diildren of the conuaiinity. 

The greatest development of education for the exceptional child 
can be expected only if the State shares in'tW extra expense. Nu- 
merous oommouitieB, particularly those in omall or isolated sections, 
could never assume the respmi^bility of the additional cost without 
q>ecial a^d^ What the extent of reimbarsement should be is still to 
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be determined. The important point to note here is thet State 1 
legislatures have begun to recog^ze tbe need and that we are on j 
the way to greater understanding and greater support for this j 


4. general state supervision op special classes 

A complete State program of special education will include not 
only legislative authorization and special financial appropriation; 
it will also provide general State supervision of the work done, at 
least on the same basis as is now provided for all classes, with the 
possible necessity of more intensive oversight during the initial 
stages of adjustment. Standardization of teacher qualifications, r^- 
ulations regarding or^nization and maintenance of classes, provi- i 
sion of ^uggestive curricular material and of facilities for the prep- 
aration^of teachers are State responsibilities. These functions an 
properly centered in a bureau of special education within the State 
department of public instruction. Eleven States have taken 
steps in this direction and actually have such bureaus at work. They 
are Alabama,^* California, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and Wyo- 
ming. Several other States are 'assigning part-time responsibility in 
these matters to other members of the State staff. 

A capable, enthusiastic supervisory staff, representing the State 
department, is an asset of untold value in ^he promotion of any 
special field of work. Its privilege will be to stimulate communi- 
ties toward a better organization of facilities for the education of 
exceptional children in special groups, better understanding of their 
nature and their needs, and better adaptation of the curriculum to 
meet those needs. ^ Its responsibilities also involve in 

formulation of regulations governing the organization of special 
classes, for the work requires special organization, specif stand- 
ards, and spedid teacher preparation. How many jmpils should ; 
there be in a sight-saving class or in a daas of children of W 
mentality? When may a class be organized! What are the condi- j 
tions of receiving State aid! What special preparation ahotdd | J 
teacher have! Should she be specially certificated! Should ah^ W 
ceive additional oompensationl These are Sbme of the quekions 
that need to be answered in any state-wide progl^ of spedal educ% 
tion be^re it can function to inaziifiom efficdeiK^. A well-oigiuiized, 
State sppervisory plan will not curtail the prerogatives Aur iiitorf^ 
with the initiative of ah independent city school syst^ ih its pro- 


important field of work. 
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adequate stadj <rf tlie problema involved and of putting' into effect 
accepted principles of procedure. 



•» ai^ta BKoicinaTioiir cr BuiinioMiL 

Cloe^ Ikdttd reepoi^ll^ty of support and super- 
vision it eautrtertitidin, •a'^adeqaate prognun 
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can take shape involving certain spedal types of children, there most 
be some meins of ascertaining how many children are to lie provided ! 
for. This again involves the question of incidence, which was dis- 
cussed at the beginning of this chapter and which ii volves so many 
difficulties. Yet each State faces the problem of devising some 
means of getting an accurate census of the various groups of excep- 
tional children. Thirty States have reported that they periodically 
attempt to take a census of one or more types of handicapped chil- 
dren through the medium of the general school census. Only six 
report that they attempt to enumerate all types. No one of them 
woidd claim that an accurate enumeration has been made, by the 
or^nary means. Obviously large numbers of handicapped children 
fail thus to be recorded. Becent intensive pr^ects, whereby a more 
exact census has been taken, are reported hj Connecticut^Iowa, Kansas, 

New Jersey, New York, Maryland, and Msssnchusetta We are being 

aroused to the necessity of determining what our own local problem ' 
of incidence is, regardless of what it may be ebewhero or of what 
^tion-wide estimates may be. Unquestionably that is the only way 
m which it can be intelligently and adequately met Especially in 
the face of the many discrepant estimates that have been given out, 
no State can have any accurate understanding of what its problem 
is or is not without first making a systematic survey of its whole 
school population. 



6. ACCEFTAITOZ OF TEX. FEDQtAL CIVILIAN BEHASnilTATlCN ACT 


Any survey of State progress in the field of special education of 
children would be incomplete without some reference at least to the 
increasing number States in which rehabilitation of physically 
disabled persons is progress under the provisions of the Federal 
Civilian Rehabilitation Act. On August 1, 1980, the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education reported that “ there are at present 
42 States engaged in rdiabilitation service.” »• This number has now 
been increased to 44. This means that large numbers of han^capped 
{arsons, both minors and adnlts, are receiving the benefits of voca- 
tional education ; and, in so far program affects the adolescent 

groups of school age, it certain^ be considered a part of our 
educational service for exception^ e^ren. to its specific voca- 
tional purj^, however, it leaves iffitodshed iita gM mass of physi- 
cally handicapped children in the elementary schoob, nor does* it 
attempt to provide even for later adolescent gi^upe ifie bro^ 
tional contacts with cnltural ezpsneooes which arf of great profit to 
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Dumeroiis phjsieally huidicapped jonng people. A State may well 
use this act for all it is worth, oousideriiig it one of the means available 
in caring for ezo^tumal children. Yet <4>yioualy it can not and it 
is not intended to take the place of a comprehensive program of 
special education for all child^ who need it. 

» ' 

7. THE STATENS BESPOKSIBILrrT TO EUHAL COMMUNITIES 



The most recent estimates indicate that, of the 26,000,000 or 
more of children between the ages of 6 and 18 attending school * 
approximatelj 12/X)0,000 are in rural areas and that 8^)00,000 more 
of the same ages are living in rural areas but not attending schooL 
If we assume that the percentages of exceptional children are about 
the same in city and country, then it is a simple matter to deter> 
mine the rural problem in tbis field. While such an assumption 
not be considered infallible, yet it seems safe to say that approX' 
imately one ha l f of the millions of handicapped children estimated 
for the Nation at large live in rural distrii^ where conditions are 
most unfavorable for any special consideration of their n eed s. 
Schools are small, often of the one or two teacher type ; children who 
need help are widely scattered; transportation facUitiea are inade> 
quate or lacking altogether; rural teachers have as a rule not the 
requisite training to give special attention to Ixoeptional needs; 
local finandal provisions for additional equipment, instmction, and 
supervision are not available. In sharp contrast stands the dty 
school system with its possibilities for organized facilities, able to 
take care of its m e n ta l and physical deviates through specid classes 
or centralized schools, special instmction, and special supervision. 
^The city usually drcumacnbes its activities with its own boundaries; 

, the rural oommunity is dependent upon the larger unit— the 
county— and, beyond the county, the State. 

Kurd areas, then, are the State*a peculiar reeponsibility. State 
authorisatioin. State support, and State supervision are indispensable 
to the progreaa of specid education iu small and isolated communi- 
ties which are in no way able to assume the additiond financid 
burden albnie nor prepared to plan the educationd procedure that 
should be fi^owed. A mrd district may not even see its needs or 
its opportunities until attention is called to them and possibilities 
are outlin^ It is for the State to take the lesponaibility of pointing 
the way toward capitalizing its Teeouroes and realizing its 
progress, givipg such assistance os will make possible a constractive 
program. \ 
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8. SOME KEFBESENTATms STATE PBOGRA1C8 



For purposes of illustration of plans of operation, several pro- 
grams are briefly presented to indicate what recent developments 
have been in the more progressive Statea If standardixation of 
general procedure be the objective in special education, then the 
greatest value will come from setting up certain typical plana which 
each State may adapb to its own local nediis. 

New York.— In the State department of education there has been 
organized a crippled children’s bureau within the division of voca- 
tional and extension educatitm. This bureau is responsilAe for the 
organization and supervimon of the work with physically handi- 
capped children under the provision of the amended education law. 
The major activities of the bureau are described as follows; ” 

1 To cooperate with other State departments in developlns a comprdMnsive 
state-wide program for the edncation, {Ayaical care, and general welfare of 
physically handicapped dilldren. 

2. To maintain a complete register of ^ j^iyslcally handicapped children. 

8. To advise with the Judges of the Oilldren's courts, coanty offldsls,' and 
others relative to the educational needs and general welfare of jdtyalcally 
handicapped children. 

4. To advise with local school anthorltles ooncemlng the educational need 
of physically handicapped chlldrsn, int^ding qiedal eiiulinnent, ooniscs of 
study, transportation, qnallflcatioos of teachers, home teaching, scholarshiiN, etc. 

6. To cooperate with private and public agendea In all elbrts to provide 
help for this group of children. 

6. To advte with parents and others relattve to the education and care of 
physically hiutdlcapped chUdren. 

The judge of a children’s court in any county of the State is author- 
ized to issue an order for the care of a physically handicapped child 
and to charge the cost of the same to the ooimty sub^visum ! 
thereof. Such care may include surgical,, medical, or thera^utio 
treatment, education, transportation, maintenance, and other listed 
provisions. Upon approval of such order by the State oonunissioner 
of health, if it involves physical treatment, ind by the State oominis- 
sioner of education, if it involves eduogtional services, the cotmty or 
city ** in which the child resides is entitled to receive a reinq^bsirsement 
amounting to one-half of the expenditures made for the child. 

Such a plan as this makes it possible to extend help to the children | 
in isolated rural areas as w^ as to those in the dties. The child is 
considered as an individual, and'his individual needs are fhrrwigh 
the various channels that are open eitl^ in his own omnmtmity or 
elsewhere. Home teaching, transpOTtati^ to* a spedSl oetttsf, main- 

— ; 

“ SUte Aid to m.— " — — 

of New York BollM 
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tenanoe in another district idiere a q>eeial center haa been organised, 
hospital care, and medical attenti<ni are all provided for in the act 
Educationally he is carried to the qweial class which he needs, instead 
of waiting until the special class is brought to him. If such a pro-, 
gram could be extendi to include mental defectives, we should have 
the basis for a state-wide oomprehensiye service to handicapped 
ehildim • 

New Tork, however, has not left its mentally retarded children 
without consideration. Through State legislation the organisation 
of special classes for both mental and physical deviates is mandatory 
in local districts if numbers warrant their establishment; special 
financial provision is granted under given conditions; and State 
supervisiim is available. Bural commimities, however, can seldom 
take advantage of these provisions becanse of the smallness of their 
schools and the lack of numbers needed to form a class. 

The State department has been further attentive to the education 
of mentally defective children throng a study of their curricular 
requirements. A committee was appointed in 1927 to plan for the 
construction of a course of study for special classes. The fruit of its 
labor appeared in 1280 in the form of a bulletin issued by the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York. A special class curricdum study is 
offered, not as an ideal course of study, but as a pioneer attempt in 
producing suggestive material for the use of teachers of retarded 
children. Other similar efforts have be^ made elsewhere in the 
country to meet the insistent demand for better adaptaticm or change 
of the ourriculnm to give the best type of edacaticm to these children. 

TTMocmstini.--— Wiseonsin has in its State department of education a 
supervisor of ** physically disabled” children (primarily crippled), 
a supervisor of deaf, blind, and speech defectives, a physiothen^ist, 
a clinical psjrchologist, and an assistant clinical psychologist The 
two last-named officials are chiefly concerned with the education of 
mental deviates among the school children of the State. This super- 
'fisoiy staff worics directly with superintendents, principals, teachers, 
and children, in the effort to promote the effidency^ of a state-wide 
special eduoi^on program. The clinical psychologists reported for 
the biennium 1928-1928 a total of 2,280 individual psychological tests, 
240 supervisory visits, an8 218 ufificial conferences. 

The legislature of 1927 placed <m the statutes a revised law fmr 
State aid .to affiool districts, providing educational, privileges in spe- 
cial classes for exceptional children. The provisions are made on 
the per pupil basis, varying, however, with the type of handicap 
and the aooonqwnying necessary expense. Transportation of crip- 
pled children t6 1 regular school or q>eoial center, as well as partial 
maintenaiM outride the district in which ih^ reside (when such 
maintenance is deemed ensential), is included in the State regulatiqn. 
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T^ogh 8och State aid and State aopemsioii it has been tennd' 
poeable to oi^ganize qjedal daases in at least some of the small oom. 
m^ties. Approxiinatoly 12 or 1« dasees, nwst of 

6^. A prmted coarse of stady for mentally handicapped pnpUa 
hM alw rec^tiy (m 1927) been issued by the State deparCo^ 
s6 that teachers throughout the State have the advantage of con. 
structive suggestions for their dassroom work. 

woit m the Hdd of special edoMlion. Ohio hah eifended ito Dm. 
gram for phyacallj handicapped chUdien to reach into ahnoet arm 

comer d the St^ Michigan, likewise, has a ptogiwaiTe kto pro. 

gram fw pfaj^cal deviates. Its Istest.report (MSI) sKT tiist 

”**'^ ““**“• oi^ 
of 180 di^cts having 600 or more on the school censoa® Masaaehu- 

setts h^ a leader in its provisions for mental rotardaten; it has 
also a developii^ program for other groups of exceptional childien: 
and It hM (m li^) enacted a new law providing for ttimnSi 
census of mppled duldron and for their home instruction under cer- 
t^ condibons. Minnesota has a carofnUy fonnulated State plan 
of supervMon, with a statement of standaids that was issued in m 
part of whidi, howevw, wns superseded legislataan enacted since’ 
^ Connedioiit, Califonria, New Jersey, Ulinoia, and 

Wyomi^ have^ done much constructive work, rteorts of which 
are avMlahl& while there is every reason to he^ for these 
initial st^ teat UvB been taken, there is a long road ahead before 
any ore of these States wiU have reached the realiaation of an equal 

educataonalopportumty for oB exceptional children. Ifthisigtrre 
^ of tlm bed of teem, what shaU we say of oteds which have as 

^ for even the beginnmgs of a state>wide pro. 

gira? T***™.*f J®«‘fi«l^»head to conquer, teat caUfiw a nnitrf 
warfare m which State, local, and national workers A^ll dl serve 
m one great cooperative enterprise. 

i * 

m. aiT PSOTISIONS tor the education of EXesruONAL 

CHUaDBEN* 

ymi^atndiwtov«rl»emm«d»ft<mitiiiietotiin«nf 

to which mties have nude proviaioii igr aicqitio^ ehildnn tfaraxh 
the organisation of pnblio.school dasses. In tpite of *Ki« 

•JLTt 1!***°^ ^ tor ittt Npwtas u 

T v«re ter fNUy rataiOM chOdtOL « 

99MUI ouM for rrmeiiiiMii cmi^m u laa 
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fehich give actual ntmiber of citieB, number of classes^ or munber of 
pupils most be offered without any claim to abeolute aocnnu^, sinoe 
no investigation made the questionnaire method be, certain 
of including eveiy case that property belongs in the group. Tbeie 
has been so much duplication of such studies that it is not surprising 
that school officials sometimes grow weary of answering. The result 
is that a city included in one report may not appear in another, and 
consequently the numbers of classes and of pupils enrolled will not 
always seem consistent in various reports that are made. Further 
difficulty comes from the difference in phraseology used in question* 
naires sent out by various investigators with consequent dangers of 
difference in interpretation. However, the trend is dear, diowing a 
progressive increase in the provisions made school systmns 
throughout the country. 

Investigations which have been us^ as the basis for the data given 
in this report are the ^^statistical studies of the United States Office 
of Edncation; variot^ surveys made under the auspices of the 
Nati(HLal Committee for Men^ Hygiene, the Society for 

the Prevention of Blindness, the National Beseardi Council, the Con- 
ference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, and the 
International Sodety tor Crippled ChUdrai; r^xirts of committees 
of the White House Conference; and studies made by individuals, 
principally those, by Hed^ Bogeirs, and Kunxig. These are all listed 
in the bilffiogr^>hy at the dose of this chiqiter. 

The very fact that so many studies have been made in this fidd 
indicates a healthy interest in the subject. We need only to coordi- 
nate our leseardk in such a way that needless duplication will be 
avoided and that maximum results will be secured from the effort 
expended. We need not feroer'bnt more people wooing on ^>ecific 
phases of tbo problem, wotting in sudi a way that the findinga of one 
will rapplement those of another, thus building up a great fund of 
infonnation whidi may furnish guiding principleB for the next 
steps. 

As we look bade over the development of the past 6 or 10 years, 
we find that the progress of special educarion in dty sdiool systems 
consists on the one hand of a very definite increase — or some types 
more than tor others-^ the number of spedal classes and schools 
organized for exceptional children, and, on the other hand, of the 
growing consdoomesa that such special dasses demmid a special 
treatment, qjedal organizatioii, special curriculum, special methodol- 
ogy, and tpedal expenditures. , ^ the realization of these demands 
we are strug^iiig toward » goal that is but vaguefy define d eve n 
floundeillBg Ul tunes in our unceitomly. It la in the myriad aqpocts 
of theae pn#lema that reeeardi wenk is eoiefy needed. 
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1. EmNT Of FAClLim 



Statisticftl publicfttions of the CMKce of £ducati(m furnish an in- 
dex of the growth of public-school facilities open to the mentally 
deficient, the deaf, and the blind. Other investigaticms have been 
used to supplement these reports, in order to give a tabular sum- 
mary of the growth of special education through three successive 
periods. Table 2 presents these comparative data wherever such 
are available. It must be noted that the figures given refer only to 
the enrollment in special day (ot parent^) schods or classes in 
public-school systems. State residential institutions and private 
schools are thus excluded. The purpose of the table is to 6how what 
the growth of the special-educatitm movement has been in public 
, schools as expressed by the number of pupils enrolled in special 
classes and by the number of cities and of States in which such 
classes, exist. It must also be remembered throughout the fig- 
ures can be considered only approximate, owing to the difficulties 
encountered in securing accurate data. 
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Note osiKH ially iho adjustable desks raised to nnoMi<iue iH)sition, which eliminates the eyestrain 
c iii>''«l bv rearling from a book Ivinf? fl it on a horizontally placed <iesk lop. The liuhl cornin^' 
o\cr the left shoulder of the chiM add s to t lie cond i t ions of niiniiual .•strain. If iMono couiliiions 
are kikxI for children with defective eyesight , why uoi fur normally seeing cliildren.' 
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Tabui 2 . — JBmuiUmmt in $p«oM ia^ $dk09la amd do* *$e» o« reported in 19t£, 

IStt, iMO— CoDtiiiiied 

D. OTHER OBOUP8. 0«» OB 


Oioop 


SpMch difeotlTe 

Anaexnlo, tuMrookm. 

Ciipplad. 


Gifted 


SstiiDftttd 

hicidtpot 

Nttmbcr 

oTpopOf 

eDwOed 

IndMMB 

Nombar 
of dtlM 
reporting 

OMMfi 

i,ooaooo 

aooaooo 

mooo 

78a 000 

•ooaoQo 

62.112 

81,186 

lano 

9,040 

8,888 

Na 

66 

126 

86 

66 

80 


Number 

ol 

SUtCi 


22 

81 

19 

2B 

18 




i Umltad to dtte* of 10,000 popalmtM or mow. utki^-. 

• Thli ii A modi more conoenratlre estlmato thin tlmt of the commlttoe Of the White 

House Conference. ■ < 

The largest enrollment reported is m classes or schools for men- 
tally deficient children. Three hundred and fifteen cities (of cities 
of 10,000 population or more), distributed among 40 States, have 
made some provision for over 56,000 children. If towns of less than 
10;00Q^puli^on had been included, the numbers would have been 
some^at increased, though the provision in these small communi- 
ties is still very limited. The important point to note is the growth 
in the number ol pupils enrolled from 23,252 in 1922 to 65,164 in 
1930— an increase of 137 per cpnt. The percentage of increase in 
the number of cities that have organised special classes to provide 
for these children is just as great. The growth is without doubt a 
positive one in a forward direction; yet again wte can hardly assume 
an attitude of self-satisf action wh?n we consider that, out df an 
army of 600,000 children who need specjtd education because of a 
mental han<ficap, only about one-tenth are being reached through 
organired fa<;ilitie8. ' Otto can not help but be almost overwhelmed 
when one compares not only these figures but also the figures for 
other groups inclnded in Table 2, giving the estimated incidence 
on the one hand and on the other hand the number of children pro- 
vided for. Tbe contrast is appalling, yet to, the educator who has 
the vision of the ultimate goal before him it constitutes a tremendous 
challenge; and he may well take courage from the fact that the 
growth has been a real one duringf'the past decade — so real that 
it promises continued <teveWment in the years to come. . 

The effect of adequate State support and supervision is well 
demonstrated by a survey of the cities in which sptoial education 
has been organized. the 316 cities which provide for mentally 
retarded children, 89 are. in Massimbu^tt^ and. 38 in New York. 
Six State^bUiasa^useti^ York, New Jersey, Penq^lvi^, 
Ohio, and Wis(»nainr--contain more th^ 60 per cent of all the cities 
which have mi^e such provi»on. alone lays claim 

to one-fbui^ ef tire ^Ues which ba,yp,estail>ti«bed special classes for 
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mpp ed children as winch have provided for visnal 

defectives. Of a total of 15 cities of less than 30,000 popu- 

lation which have sight-saving or Braille classes, 11 are in Ohio 
Almc^ one-fifth of the cities maintaining classes’ for the Lf or' 
hard-of-Wing are in Wisconsin. In general, it is rather clear that 
grea^ progi^ has been made in cities and towns of those 
Stat^ where a defimte recognition of the importance of the work 
iR » expression through legislative support. No doubt there 
a recipiwal relationship here of cause and effect. Educational 
eadership in the State can do much to mold public opinion and to 

T I^«i«l»tiT6eniwtment,^n turn, wiU 

promote the ca«» for which it stands and extend opportunities into 
areas that would otherwise remain untouched. 

In the field of ^harior problems, there are two distinct 
o^^ure which have been foUowed. In approximateiy 60 cities 
s^ial schools or classes for disciplinary esses have been 

. ousW offOTdel repeatedly or seri- 

I . “‘f “‘ker avenue of anproach is tfirouKh the child 

to avoid the offense through early 

work No d^^th “f !h through remedid 

sarv*' <5 n t'*®“ procedures wiU continue to be neces- 

TJ' ■ ® .n “! established in Cleveland, in Chicago 

nroblem'^^*'^ ^®.'' “*®he pupils who are serious discipUnsy 

the possibility 6f heter dth 
k ?! “ttaiidy the chmcal work with the young chUd who 
ly ^bits signs of social maladjustment should Expected to 
^nmute the:^ f„, special 'schools The gT.r“‘!^ ‘n 

wfiT “f “'"‘“J.Vgiene clinies will bTconsidered st 
length in another section of this report MenUon of it is 

of the'‘,MH““'k “ “'"htWy belotigs with the eonhideration 

Id k^k ‘ P~hlem and of the proviaioi^ 

^de hy the eomrnunity in his behalf. L^t the special schwU rX 

fnetlw k““ ae point of mlT 

cipirof hT“ the Pri»- 

cipies of menW hygiene be used for aU they are worth in keening 

administration of th! 

special class if he must be so assigned. ' • 

,1 2. CUBHIC7ULAB FBOVISION 

Having Wa^ the exceptional child and plaoed him in a school' 
environment which is most conducive to his grertest develop^rt 
the education^ specidist next f.ces.the task rf^oriiig 

mS ° WWhle nS *n“k P*®*'“*" difllcnlty or 
need. With the physically haddicapped chilff the problem U aimpU 
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fied by the tangible demands made by defective sight or hearing or 
by a crippled body. Techniques have been devised by which the deaf 
can be taught to “hear ” and the blind to “see ” their sqjiool asaign- 



ments. The speech defective are tau^t to articulate, the crippled 
• receive their therapeutic treiitmentB, and the anaemic are given 
the advantages of fresh air, enmahine and rest. With these groups 
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equipment and methodology the eenentiid Uctois; the content of 

' withXldHV f “ “*» foUow that of the regulw 

w n .u^l r ."' opportunitiee. ^ 

With the behavior problem, the situation is siniilar, for the treat 
ment accorded him must be centered about his temperamental diffi 
cu ties rather than about the curriculum. Individual interests, in 
dividual abilities and disabilities are of course to be consideS^but 
so should they with all children. Badical modification of the ’cur 
hT dSlcuir‘ necessary with the behavior problem unless 

d^biS; ^ -Mlity z 

With the mentaUy eiceptionnl child the cnee is eery different 
T^e problem of curriculum construction for the mentSy alow or 
for the bright h« taied the thought and the skUl of many who are 
e^ged in ^idmg their educational course. Here again we note 

Ptopem of pioneer efforts, ^m the da« 

hLJZ ■“ PoUic-ochool teach^ 

n^ofthe mrricular modifications to meet the 

tl^ om the Ob- ^ h“ve been made to 

think out the objectiTes of special class instruction and the 

thaT! “‘'“‘ i claim to know in mors 

than a very general way what those objectives are for thev are hIi 
^ with the whole problem of educational sociolo^ and puiSphy 
W^r. workij^ on. the basis of “social effioiem^” for 
defe^ve to the extent of his limited ability. Outstanding woA 

‘t making th^feeble- 

minded chdd a contributing member of eociety. The plan worked 
out m the Walter Femald State School in MassihusettsCalDS 
m other State schools is loo weU known to need description here 
^ pubhc schools are feebly striving in the same dii^on yet 
handirapped V lack of equipment, as well as by the shortnei^^ 

by thft^ht^ "* ■*" 

W^thTm%^‘V^"l “ tha euperintendent of the 

Wrentham Sute School, in Massachusetts, an exceptionally good 

tra^ be weU^'^S.T'iSrla^!!!^ 

illlT''®”*' « win be nooced that brnm^mnSj 

aqd M tb. «b.r Ate 1 ^^;^ 

traim^. Hand tnlulnf i» of freat Importance becanae a ehUd who 

■«ut.^ to tto .amt or beta* clasAlW ta tlw 

9 while ffTlng this hAn(I training, the Impoftaxioe (tf 
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wotk dboDld iM>t be mtnlmtiwl. The chU4 ihoiM have aoademie tcorfe to the 
erteat indtcoted bp hi* mental level, beoaute he hat a ripht to it. Hie academia 
education up to hi* mental Jewel enable* him to enfop life more and to oonduat 
himtelf on a higher plane. Academic training shonld not be attempted above 
his mental ability — in the tot place, becanae he can not ahaorb it; In the 
second place, becanae it la likely to confnae and embarrasa him and make him 
onhappy. la likely to induce in Mm andaocial traita. In the third place. 

It is a waste of effort and money to attempt to train the mentally deficient 
academically above th^ mental levela. The tooial training i* more important 
than either or both of the other* because the Individual who has acquired both 
academic training and hand training and has not gained social adaptation 
is sure to fcdL If on the contrary he la properly adjusted socially, he will 
probably, without academic training or hand training, be able, after his school 
life, to acquire suflMent skill in hand work to support himself. Therefore, it 
is extremely important that the, social trainingr of mentally defective dilldren 
be emphasiaed In every possible way. These chllton should be encouraged to 
take part in competitive ganoes and play with normal diUdren, for there are 
many men t a lly defiecUve children who can compete In games on fairly eqnal 
terms with fl»e nonnaL This will go a long way toward compensating for the 
sense of Infwforlty engmidered by thdr not being able to compete wlt|i normal 
dilldren in adiolastlc work.** 

The principles laid down here have been the foundation u^n 
which curriculum construction has taken place in States and cities. 
Reference has already been made to the work done in New York and 
Wisccmsin. Connecticut, Magtsachusetts, and other States have en- 
gaged in siinilar projects. Among the rities in which intensive cur- 
ricular activity has been recentiy carried on for special class children 
are Denver, Colo.; Detroit, Mich.; Newark, N. J.; Rochester, N. Y.; 
Oakland, CaKt; and San Francisco, Calil Needless to say, much 
research needs to bo carried on bj^ore we can approximate the needs 
of the mentally retarded in an ^equate course of study even in the 
elementary school. Provision on W secondary level is an even more 
complicated matter. Yet oertainl^ if the compulsory attendance law 
keeps the mentally defective child, in schoof until he is 14 or 16 or 
18 years old, then the educational sbheme must pl^ for him that 
instruction which will be in keeping with his phjygal maturity as^ 
well as his mental immaturity. 

The problem of the very bright child is still more oonspicuousfy 
unsolved. As is indicated'in Table 2, not more than about 80 or 40 
school systems (60 at the most, if we make aUowanoe for inadequate 
data) ara grring any special recognition to the gifted child beyond 
permitting an acoeleratod progress through the medium of^ special 
promotMm or “ddppiiig.” Spedal curricular provision which will 
enrich his experience is rare i^eed. Hie so-called progressive schoris 
are probably meeting the needs of tha.i)|pght child more adequately 
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through the encouragement of initiatiTe and creatiTe work. A few 
cities are doing promising work in the regulkr public schools, notably ' 
Cleveland and Lot Angeles. On the high-schoollevel a recent report . 
from Baltimore is wcuihy of note. A 4-year oourse tiag been estab- 
lished in girls’ secondary schools in which it is proposed to include 
one year of coUege work. Teachers are carefully selected for their 
peculiar fitness and interest. “ Stodente who have satisfiurtorily com- 
pleted the accelerated course • • • wiU be adinitted to advanced 
standing m Goucher College upon the same terms as stud^ from 
recognized junior colleges.” There is to be close cooperation between 
the colle^ and the high school in planning the advanced courses." 

Variations of this plan are in effect elsewhere, through which 
coUege credit may be given for work of college grade already com- 
pleted in the high school We need the means whereby the bright 
pu^pil ^y economize time; but we need also (even more) the means 
whereby he may reach out into fields untouched by the average 
child— explore, analyze, create as his capacity prompts him tojio 
and at all times secure a rich variety of contacts and experiences. 


a. COST or spbcxal snucaTmir 

Little as we know of the curriculum that should be given to the 
mentally excqitional child, we probably know even Ias^ ©f what it 
Aould oost'tp educate mther him or his physically handicapped 
fellow. We know what it do6i cost in numerous places, but we also 
know how wide the variation is from one city to another. Little 
can be done in this direction save to point to these wide variations 
\ and again to the need of research looking toward the better stand- 
ardization of expenditures. When we find that the cost of eduOTting 
the blind or partially seeing varies from a little over $100 in one 
city to almost $460 in another; that for the deaf the range is from 
$1^ to almost $500; that classes for the subnormal cost from $70 ^ 

to bver $300, we are faced with the necessity, first of all, of formu- 
lating ^uniform standard for computing costs, in order that the 
data obtained from various localities may be truly comparable; 
aeoond^f studying equipment, transportation, and housing expenses 
m ordw that we may arrive at some adequate basis for «wrf.iinaHng 
a to expenditure for each typo of deviate. Even then variations 
^ a™ m different parte of the country, and in urban and rural 
situations; yet we shall have at least an approximation which can be 
used as a guide. 


D T*?********2' Coop«imtlon Bvtweeo Ooacb«r CoOcs* Mid th» High of 
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rv. COUNTY PBOYISIONS FOB THE EDUCATION OF-HXCEPTIONAL 

CHILDREN** 

The title given to Hub section is a hope rather than a reality. Or- 
ganized provisions made for exceptional children on a coun^ basis 
are conspicuously absent A communication amt byt^ United 
States Office of Education to every cqunty sumrintm^mt in the 
United States elidted some 40 or responses, and most of these 
indicated that little or nothing was beingdone^in giving the handi- 
capp>ed child the educational (^portunity whom he needs. This fact 
amply justifies the statement that was made in the preceding pages 
that rural areas are the State’s peculiar responsibility. Tim county 
needs the encouragement, the stimulation, the support, the^pervi- 
sion, the aid which the State can gfive either directly or through county 
representatives. A county supervisor of elementary schools has a 
great opportunity if she is prepared to take it But too often she 
is hampered by manifold responsibilities and lack of spedal training. 
The State program of New York, as has been described, takes care 
of the physically handicapped children in the rural areas on an 
individual basis. Yet even here a county organization is needed 
as an intermediary between district and State, in order that chil- 
dren needing help may be located more quickly, aid be administered 
more effectively, and follow-up work be carried on locally. A few 
other States have succeeded in bringing the special class to the gnutll 
community or have made it a county-wide undertaking. On the 
whole, such classes are as yet restricted to the physically handicapped, 
and even here the afield is wide open for development 

Some small beginnings have been made which, because they are 
pioneer efforts, ard worthy of mention. In the future, when county 
facilities have expanded to the same extent which has nbw been 
realized in the citi^ we shall look back at these early projects with 
the interest of the hmtorian who traces the beginnings of things. 

From “ The Moqihiy Letter ” of the Intematicmal Society for 
Crippled Children (October, 1930) we quote as follows: 

A special c&a for - crippled diildren was Inaugurated In the Sdninf, 
Ohio, public schools with the beginning of the present school year. To oar 
knowledge, this Is the smallest community In the world ” to have made avail- 
able through Its public schools, fecial instructioa to Its crippled chlldien. 
The superintendent of schoc^ of Sebring had the hearty oooperatioo of the 
local Rotary Club throngh its crippled-children committee; In fact, the entire 
community was Interested In the ventnrei 

The State department of education, through Its director of special classes, 
Mra Basel O. Mclntlre; and the assistant director, llrsi Margaret Shively) 
gave InvaluaMe aid In asSlatlng in the organlzstion of 

**Tbls sKtloii iadndes also a eoaaklenitlon of tha work belnc done In towna and <tt»- 
trteta of those Stataa which have no eoanty organlmtloci. 

■Babdat bss a popwlattai of 8,949, aecotdb« to tha 19M comm. 
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^ to interest larger eonunonitH* In 
f^, handicapped, bnt with more recent dendop- 

SL to 8mar«SHt 

Ues can be seen. Why can not all rnral comnranlttes be benefited tw tbt-nn 
edacational faculties for their handicapped youth? 

The sdool referr^ to is the foregoing qnotetion'as located in 
Baniesville js a project of Belmont County, Ohio. Hew, thworf, 
the cooperation of the county health commissioner, the oonnty jure- 

.”n!t euitor, the county superintendent of echools, 

and the Kotaiy Club with the State department, all the cripples of 
the county are being gradually contacted. For four years a county- 
wide school has bera maintained at BamesriUe and haa cared for 
M many M 26 child™ who are under the care of two teachers. 

V™ *® *®’™ *«>«> 18 communitiee well 

^tl^ orer county and are placed in boarding homes from 
Monday untU Fnday night. The special class provided for them 
affords regidar academic work through the eighth grade The school 
at Barneenlle ^ been parUcnlarly successfui in currying on the 

the e<^ 

cnUed Dalton or laboratory method of progress. Children are 

permi^ to advance m the several subjects at their own rate, the 

work being divided mto unite. There are numerous group confer- 

encea, so that some grade distinction is stUl maintained and some 

inteipupil minpetition possible. It has been found that this method 

works particularly wdl with handicapped children who come from 

^ U who have reached various deirrees of 

scholastic advancement^ * 

A few Sta^ report isolated instances of comity supervision. 
M^outt County, N. J, for example, has a “mpertsor 
cMd rtudj, appomted by the State department of education, as 
the field worker of the county. Her work conaisto of individual 
study of pupils who are mentsUy deficient or who are behavior prob- 
lems m the mhwls, and through her efforts a number of s^al 
daaste for retted chUdren have been established, the supecvision 
f which IS pari of her duty.^ Her activities are concerned with aU 

iSLSf the county, but the organisation pf special 

cla^’is rertncted to the boroughs and the cities. Hence the work 
m the rural schools of the county thus far consists largely of an 
mi vidual wntact of ^visory nature with the teachers of exoepCioiial 
^il^n. Even tK however, is invaluable to the rural teaoh^ who 
M had no special training for this type of woxlt,,andiit *vHirtttutte 
a stepping stone to th e organization of better faHlitith. ‘ 

■D«te teken bom « npoH wbBUtt*« p> Um W^ Bo«w Oonfn^ 
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('ourtvfiy of John I(. Killiun 

A Game of He an Ha(j on the Srx Hoof CoruT 

In Johnstown. I*i\ . hospital foriTipple<l children provi<les huiliiles for both plusinil and e<lu* 
rational de\ elo|iinent. Meiliciil care, recTeiUiou, and school work aro all a luiri of the day’s 
l»rotjraiu, ♦ 
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Massackusetts reports a number of smaU towns each of which 
a angle special class. Iowa reports an ungradec} class main- 
tained in one of its consolicUted schools. From Michigan comes 
the word that “ for the most part q>ecial education programs are 
limited to c omm u ni ties of five or ten thousand people or larger.** 
Alinnesota confesses that ^the (rural) problem still remains unan- 
swered as far as this State is concern^*’ 

These States are among those which have displayed the greatest 
interest and have made the most progress in Ae field of special 
education throughout the entire country. If faciliti^ in the rural 
areas are so limited there, what can we expect of those States in 
which little or no State provision has been made even for city organ- 
ization of special cfasses? Surely there must be devel<^>ed some 
means whereby adequate State support and supervision ahall 
encourage, stimulate, and promote adequate county^ supervision, 
which in turn shall organize the county facilities for special educa- 
tion and l^ing to the individual teacher the assistance which 
needs in helping the individual child. 

V. PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 

Practically every State in whidi there is a bureau o^ special 
education actively at woric has taken coghizance of the fact that 
the successful teaching of exceptionlil children demands special 
qualifications, including a specific type of training for respective 
^ups. The teacher of the deaf or deafen^ child needs prepara- 
tion for teaching lip reading and for teaching speech to the deaf. 
The teacher of the mentally deficient needs a background that 
stresses the nature and needs of subnormality. ' Elach group has its 
own peculiar characteristics wMch must be the subject of careful 
psychologii^ stuify and which require a special methodology. It is 
not surprising, fii^t^re, that recent developments show a definite 
progress in Mtting up^ qualifications for tiie teaching of special 
groups of children, and that such steps have been taken primarily 
in those States in nbich special education it^ has progressed the 
farthest and where the need, therefore, has most distinctly been felt. 
Pennsylvania, for exanpile, requires professional preparation which 
shall be equivalrat of 20 semester hours, recognizing both tech- 
nical training and experience in the chosen field as contributory to 
the satisfaction of the requirement.'* Massadinsetts, Mi<^gan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, New York, and WiscxMiain have set up qualifica- 
tions which are siinilarly spedfio, vaiying only in the amount of work 
stipulated. In ell these S^tll$s fiie tendency is to demand a prepare^ 
tion of tefqbeie yrhich shah be io some d^^ree oommensorate with 
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the ta^ to be undertaken. In nmnerons other States requireinente 
are still vagne and unformnlated. AU too frequenUy teachers are I 
assigned to teach mentally deficient children who have had little or • 
no preparation for the work. The preliminary report of the Com- 
mittee on Special Qasses of the White House Conference calls at- 
tention to the fact that— 

Of the teachers preparing to teach mentallv deficient children, five-eighths 
have 9Ub week* or le»$ ol training, and three^ths have had 18 weeks or 
more; the majority of the teachers of the orally defecUve are being given one 
year of special training, and by far the larger proportion of these are being 
trained In private schools or in State residential schools for the deaf. Most 
of the training of teachers of chfldren with defective vision Is being done in 
various colleges and nnlversltlA, under the auspices of the National Society 

for the Preventloo of Blindness, in Intensive six weeks’ courses daring gnnaner 
seasloiL 

These statements bring us to another aspect of the problem, 
namely, the provision of teacher preparation facilities. If the 
teachers of special classes are expected to have special qualifications 
and training, then there must be institutions provided to give that 
tnjMg.^ Until very recently the opportunities for specialized study 
in the field were extremely few, and even yet we need to search for 
those higher i^itutions whic^offer a comprehensive course designed 
to prepare thi student for s^al class work The report referred 
to above sta^ further: “Including all institutions granting certifi- 
cates to speqial class teachers during the past 6 years, there have been 
trained an average yearly total of 189 teachers for the menteUy de- 
ficient, 81 for the auditorially defective, 44 for the visually defective, 

16 for speech defectives, and 16 for orthopedic classes.” When one 
Compaq these figures with the estimates of incidence given at the 
beginning of this chapter, or even with the figures of actual enroll- 
ment in special classes, one must inevitably cry out; What'are these 
among so many I Yet again we sound the note of progress, for flie 
need ia being recognized and met hy a gradually increasing number 
of colleges and universities. 

A questionnaire was recently sent out by the Oflide of ifiducation to 
every t^her-preparipg institution in the country, asking for in- 
foriMtion as to specialized courses offered in any one of the fields of 
special education. Of the total number of 787 to which the ques-* 
tioMair© was sent, 549 iwponded. Of thes^ 61 stated that they 
mcluded among their objectives the special preparation of teachers 
of one or more of exceptional children. In a large number of 
these 61 institutions, ho'^ver, the “ special preparation ” listed con- 
aists of a few courses giren in psychology ^d measurement which 
are applicable eqOaUy to normal and atypic^ children. Most of the 
others limit their specua field of preparatiuti tp uw oy nnoOier type 
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of abnormality — a practice which wisely encourages adequate train- 
ing for one grqnp rather than superficial training for alL The num- 
ber in which there is even an approach to a comprehensive program 
that shall involve all types is exceedinigly smalL 

Teachers’ colleges are making strides in the field which outstrip 
most of the universities. This is perhaps to be expected since the 
teaching of excepti(Hial children has hitherto been confined almost 
exclusively to the elementary grades. Of recept occurrence is the 
naming (by the State board of education) of Milwaukee State 
Teachers College in Wisconsin, and of San Francisco State Teachers 
College, in California, as the official training centers in the respective 
States. The programs now being put into operation in these two 
schools will add materially to the limited facilities now available in 
either college or university, in the offering of which Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Penn^lvania, New York, and Ohio have 
the lead. 

An additional source of preparation of teachers of exceptional 
children comes from such specialized schools as the Training School 
at Vineland, N. J.;^e Columbia Institution for the Deaf, in 
Washington, D. C. ; the Perkins Institution for the Blind, in Water- 
town, Mass. These and other State, local, or private schools of 
similar specialized character offfer fertile ground for the best type 
of practical work which, linked with the broader educational prep- 
aration of the college or 'university, constitutes an invaluable part 
of the total training of the prospective teacher. 


VL MENTAL HYGIENE FACILITIES 

, Sterenson esttniates that In 1081 there wei4 available in manful hygiene 
clinics in this conntry about two hundred hours per we^ of psychiatric time 
for the study and the treatment of dilldr^i’s problem^ Increaalng to about 
blxteen hundred hours In 1028, and readilng p^hapa two thousand hours 
tills year. Prlw to 1021, there were very few mental hygiene dlnics restricting 
work to children — the ootstai\dliig ones being the Inatitnte for Juvenile Re sea rch 
In Chicago (1000) and die Judge Baker Foondatlan in Boston (1017). 
Certain hospitale— notably the Michigan Btote Payidiopathlc Ho««>ltal (1906), 
the Boattm Fgydhopathlc Hospital (1012), and the Henry Phipps Pqachiatrlc 
Clinic at the Johns Hopkins Hospital (1018)— maintained acdve out-patient 
clinics, where, as well as in the wards, children were emmhjd and treated. 
Massachnwtts and New York had adopted a system of dlnlcs, especially for 
adult after-care, operated by the various ^ State hoqiltala. An occasional 
court. BDdi as the CBilldren’a Court of New City (1017), had a 
I In 1021j^ the great wave of devdopment seeaih to have bgRon. Ih that 
year, Timm started hla haUt cUnlcs In Bostm; the Oommonwealth fund' 
embarked on its 6-year program tor the {seventloa of dellmiiieDcy: many 
aew cUalilis weed Opened; mobile dinlce were developed: and the phrase •‘child 
guidance o Mf i le * wag coined to cover the activltlee of a toedal type of ciintA 
Salwwettept\^dwei <^^ have been ttemendom, and hr ms thaae wwe 461 
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clinics giving psychiatric aenrloe to children <«stlinatied to be dx bandied 
this year). One hundred and six of these dinte vece guidance Htnia,. 
one-half of them being small, one fourth med )&4 and one fourth full-time." 

The above excei^t, taken from an article by ool of the leading 
psychiatric specialists in child guidance, summariaes admirably what 
the developm^t has been in the service rendered by mental hygiene 
and child gmdance clinics. So intiinately are these related to the 
welfare and the education of the exceptional chiW-that their contri- 
butions constitute one of the most outstanding features of the whole 
history of special education. The function of mental hygiene has 
been expressed as “ the creation of the beet possible conditions for 
permitting e«h person to adjust himself adequately to his surroind- 
ings, to the l i mi t of his poteutiabtips, in order to prevent as far as 
posable the gross maladjustmento of personality that lead to in-'*' 
sanity, dependency, and crime.” *" Obviously the child who beam 
the burden of a serious physical or mental* handicap has a real prob- 
lem to face in life adjustment, and he needs, therefore,* understand- 
guidance in bringing about the necessary compensatory reac^ 
tions. The organization of special classes,, the administrative adjust- 
ments made to secure adequate provision for them, the revision of 
curricula to meet the conditions of the pupils enrolled, the ca reful 
selection of teachers— all these are parts of a great mental hygiene 
progr^ deagned to lessen the evils of unhappy, discontent^ mal- 
adjusted childhood. But mental hygiene goes beyond proTuion 
made for gro^ to the intensive, ertmdy of, and provision foir, the 
ir\divi4adl within the group. Herein lies the value of and the neces- 
sity for the c»se study of the mental hygiene clinic, which ferrets » 
out contribitmg factors and secures a picture of the whole nbilH in 
his physical, his mental, and his social reUtionships; which also 
forms thp basis for concrete constructive reconunendadons lor treab* 
inent given by the expert psychologigt and psychiatrist. Whkher 
physically or mentally handicapped, whether possessed of an un- 
fortunate behavior tendency, or whether belonging to tKe neurotic 
'or psychotic type, the school child of to-day who needs fecial help 
in approximating nonniU so^al adjustment finds the open door 
through t^ rapi^y growing ibber of school tad community ageih 
cies which provide clinical ftouittes for the promotion of mental 
health. 

iy far the most eff^ive type of dinioal organisation ia that 
- which provides jar a close coordination o f all available neonroee. 

*Id>WTj, Lawmh O. ClInlcAl foi* th# Btodw of Pteoonollfv ahj 
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The mental hygiene dinic at its best can not exist apart from the 
school, nor apart from the community agencies dealing with hedlth 
and protection. Even thou^ it be privately endowed as a separate * * 
institution, the ramificaticms of its contacts must involve every pos- 
sible influence that toncflUs the child. The outstanding work done 
by Healy and Bronner under the Judge Baker 'Foundation, the 
clinics €»rablished under the Commonwealth fund, the visiting 
teacher niovement, and other inCerfiive dinical activities all amply 
demonstrate this fact. And if the clinic is established as an integral 
part of the school system, as in Minneapolis and Newark, there is of 
course every opportunity for a hlose 'relationship between teadier and ' 
clinical specialist. 

I This coordination bf effort should reach out into every asped of 
conuhonity li|e. Juveiile delinquency as it comes to the attention 
of the police department, sodal indigency as it is known to the' wel- 
fare agencies, health and sanitation problems as they are considered 
by the health department, difficulties inherent in providing for..an 
adequate recreational program, finally tiie educational requirements 
of the community— these can not be conceive^ as segregated entities 
in the civic organization, each working in its own little compartment. 
They represent doeely interwoven aspects of what should be a well- 
coordinated, deeply cooperative pn^^ram of sodal betterment. The 
mental hygiene or child guidance clinic must use every agency which 
the city or county affords and it in turn must be ready to be used by 
each one of them. Not until all have been welded into <me great ^'^ 
harmonipus whole, each member of which is ready either to assume 

■^sponsibility or to see it delegated to another, yet all working con- 
cretely toward the same end, can we expect an adequate attack to be 
made on the problems atrhand, which will avoid duplieaiion of effort 
and achieve the power of a united front 
The principles of aiich a cooperative plan, 'While long accepted in 
theory, have only begun to be put into practice. A concrete example 
> is found in the recent organization which has been effected in Berke- 
ley, Calif., where a ** coordinating council ” meets in weekly session 
and discusses the problems presented to it by one or another of its 
members. The mombership of the council consists of representatives 
of various ctvie agencies, finding the police department, the health 
department^ the welfaiyjKmiety, the school department, and the 
recreation board. Ihe'^Des of individunkj^hildren are considered 
for adjustment^ and the reqxmsibility for carrying into effect the 
recommendations of the council is pla^ upon the proper agency or 
egencioa ■ Oosefy affiliated with the activities of the council is the 
“ behavior manned by a pgrAiatrist, peychologdat, piiysician, 

and aDC^' jfV^^ rta^ tpidy to aerve tluough an intensive 
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Study and treatment of any problem child referred to it either by 
the coordinating council or through other channels. Closely affili- 
ated also with both the coordinating council and the behavior clinic 
is the whole guidance program of the public schools, one of the func- 
tions of which is to discover incipient maladjustments in behavior, 
in order that preventive measures may be applied while habits are 
. stiU plastic. 

Such a set-up amalgamates school and conununity forces to a 
degrw that is otherwise impossible. Other cities in the country are 
^ working toward the same end. The plan grows more complex in its 
operation as a city increases in size. Yet there seems to be no 
reason ''why it should not be adjusted to conditions even in the 
largest citi^, provided a real desire to cooperate and. a true spirit of * 
service are present in the group responsible for its realization. 

. development of the whole mental hygiene movement jn the' 

United States datls back only to 1908. Its phenomenal growth, in 
which schools, communities, and custodial institutions have shared, 
is attested not only by the tremendous increase of clinicUl facilities,’ 
but also by the occurrence in 1930 of the' First International Con- 
gress on Mental Hygiene, which in itself is a landmark of achieve- 
meny The fact that representatives of over 40 •ountries pj^rtici- 
pate<Uin the deliberations of that Congress demonstrates the world- 
wide influence which the movement has had, and it is likewise an 
index of the stimulus which we may expect it to exert in out public 
schools in the years ahead of us. Its i^istent emphasis is hpdiH^ie / ' 
child as a total dynamic individual, Eo one phase separable from 
the others for isolated study, but each reacting aqd interacting in 
rach a way that an understanding of his problems and his needs 
js totally impossible without a consideration of the interplay of aU 
forces underlying them. The time has passed when we can think 
of the pupil at school apart from the child at home, or when we 
study ^ physidii symptoms apart from his Ihental reactions. 

He IS a liying, growing, developing. personality, and unless in our ^ 

. a<4«4ment work we consider the of him we are in danger of 
whelping t>fbim. 

% This method of dealing with the tohU penality in a total 
situati^ is the one which is being vutiliaed by every -type of clinic 
jmder Whatever (hverse auspices it may be working. So cl<^ has 
been its relationship to the school that teachers are beginning to be ’ 
.“^mratal h^th conscious,” and are seeking lielp ip the application 
of Its principles with all children in the claasropiQ. , A* few fCat- 
^ tered coU^ and uniyeraities are off^ping oouraes in the* mental 
^ hygiene of the ebhool child. In those oommunitiee whero omiics ’ 

• 'Work in the school system, teachers ars frequently 
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called into conference to discuss with the specialists the problem of 
the particular child under consideration. The importance of famil- 
iarizing Uie^ classroom teacher with the principles of mental healthy 
of teaching her to recognize the early symptom^ of maladjustment^ 
and of helping her to build positively for a well-integrated person- 
ality in the growing child is rapidly, becoming a recognized factor 
in our teacher-preparation program. It involves active in-service 
training as well as a preliminary approach to the problem during the 
period of preparation. Significant in this connection is the step 
which has just been taken in Massachusetts. The Massachusetts So- 
ciety for Mental Hygiene issued in January , n 1 931, the first number of 
Undet-standing the Child, a magazine on mental health designed pri- 
marily for teachers of the State: Through its columns it is pro- 
posed to bring into the classroom a clearer insight into the develop- 
ing perscmality of the child and into the methods of hewing it grow 
aright. Such a magazine should prove of tremendous value in 
promoting a sane mental health program in the schools that will 
emphasize its preventive aspects and it^ wholesome influence for all 
children. 

' VIL A FORWARD LOOK 

Throughout the writing of these pages there have been mingled 
the feeling of gratification for small achievements that have been 
realized and the convection that there is ahead of us an era of chal- 
lenging research in attacking the problems that have as yet been 
almost untouched — an era of aggressive service, too, in pushing to 
the foreground of educational consciousness the insistent need of 
more ad^uate provision for the exceptional child. One of the essen- 
tial marks of progress is the reaching out after more progress. The 
culmination of the program, even in its bar^ outlines, will come 
only when every State of the Union has squarely met its responsi- 
bility for adequate^educatioh of the handicapped child through some 
type of legislative aid. Upon such a foundation can be built a State 
structure that will be economically as well as sociologically a poten- 
tial asset of greatest value. 

Tet in the building of the structure there are— and there will 
always be— questions that must be answered and problems that must 
be solved. ' The research student, has here a rich field from which to 
^raw. If in . the graduate schools of education throughout the 
country and -among the organizations interested , in exceptional chil- 
- dren there could be developed a great, coordinated program of re- 
^rch, subject to all the deman<b of scientific, procedure, what a 
wealth of infbnnition might accrue to the intere^ of spei^l edu- 
cation. Ihe United States Office of Education is taking steps at the 
. . preae^ time to find out what' research' stodiee are actually under 
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e<lacatjon of exceptionil children, snd it b 

drew into the ^d the keenest thinking of interested stndents h. 
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We probleimbeto ns »re legion. Wo ere liotiiig below . few of 
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or tnpled w^ere all the issues to be included. Yet these will hn «i 
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' IS. Whtt shoidd b» ttw relstaonship between State institetions 
and dty day sdioob for varioiis types of exceptional diildrenf In ’ 
what way 'can the cooperation h^een them be most effecti^y 
realized! • ' 

13. What diould it cost to educate each type of exceptional child ! 

14. What proviflioBS should be made for exceptional children on 
the secondary school level! 

15. What dionld be the cnrriculmn content for mentally deficient 
children? For gifted children! 

13. For which occopations should we educate the mentally defi- 
cient? The deaf! The partially sighted! 

17. How does the guidance problem for exceptional children differ 
from that of normal children! What special techniques may be 
used! 

18. What follow-np and placement responsibilities should the 

school assume for handicapped children ! . 

19. What do the after-school histories of exceptional children show 
as to their development and the value of the training which they 
have received in q>ecial classes? 

20. W!iat is the place of the psy<djologic^ clinic in the school 
system ! How can its work be evaluated! • 

21. What means can be used to effect a close coordination of school 
and comnranity agencies in handling the exceptional child ? 
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